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PREFACE 


“It is a judgment on our times that the age of the Atlantic 
Charter and of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
should also be the Century of the Homeless Man.” Nazi 
persecutions, political upheavals, wars and their aftermath 
have all contributed to the unending stream of the homeless 
and dispossessed. Some of them have lived for seven long 
years in the no-man’s land of refugee camps. Others arrived 
yesterday or the day before. Tomorrow there will be more. 


The International Refugee Organization closed its doors 
over a year ago. What has taken its place and what does the 
future hold? In the present article, Dr. Elfan Rees defines 
the problem, reviews the action taken by inter-governmental, 
governmental and voluntary agencies, and indicates the job 
that lies ahead. 


Dr. Rees is Secretary in Geneva of the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs and has had long and 
intimate experience with the refugee problem. Chairman of 
the Welsh Committee for Refugees in the prewar days, he 
became a Senior Welfare Specialist to the Balkan Mission 
of Unrra in 1944 and later Director of the Displaced Persons 
Division of the Mission to Czechoslovakia. In 1947 he was 
appointed Director cf the Refugee Division of the World 
Council of Churches and in 1949 Advisor on Refugee Affairs 
to the Council’s Department of Inter-Church Aid and Service 
to Refugees. From 1951-53 Dr. Rees was President of the 
Standing Conference of Voluntary Agencies working for 
Refugees, which has worked closely with the official inter- 
national agencies concerned with refugees. 


ANNE WINSLOW 
June 1953 Editor-in-Chief 
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THE REFUGEE 
AND THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


By ELFAN REES 


THE SEARCH FOR 
an adequate and just definition of a refugee provides one of 
those controversial dialogues which appears to be intermin- 
able. The tale of homelessness in the postwar world is one 
of enormous proportion and the need for international pro- 
tection and succor is so indisputable that some definition of 
those who qualify for it is a permanent necessity of our time. 
It is part of the dilemma that too loose and sentimental a 
definition defeats its own end while a too rigid and con- 
temporary one leads to tragic inequities and injustice. There 
is a current tendency in Europe and in Asia to use the term 
refugee in so broad a sense as to connote a homeless person 
without regard either to the cause or the consequences of 
his condition. 


What is a Refugee? 


It is clear that mere homelessness is not the basis of refugee 
status. No one has contended that the victims of the recent 
flood disasters in Holland and Britain were refugees. Even 
in their misfortune they were in their own country, in com- 
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munity with their own people and sustained by their own 
government. 


Much, however, has been said—and rightly so—about the 
German refugee problem, that is, the Volksdeutsche, Sudeten- 
deutsche and Reichsdeutsche who were expelled and de- 
ported. Whatever the magnitude of their sufferings—and 
these can scarcely be exaggerated—nevertheless, like the flood 
victims, they are in their own country and sustained by their 
own government. And it would appear that for these reasons 
their title to international refugee status fails. 


This conclusion, however, is at variance with Sir John 
Hope Simpson’s classic definition of a refugee which reflected 
informed opinion before the war: 


The essential quality of a refugee is that he has sought refuge 
in a territory other than that in which he was formerly resident 
as a result of political events which render his continued 
residence in his former territory impossible or intolerable.’ 


The essential criteria of his definition are the act of seeking 
refuge and the causation of political events. Their application 
would continue to exclude flood victims or indeed the victims 
of any natural disaster but would clearly include the German 
expellee as being obviously the victim of political events. In 
this case, however, the same argument would define as 
refugees such persons as Greeks internally displaced by the 
civil war or Koreans evacuated to Pusan from areas south 
of but contiguous to the thirty-eighth parallel. The dilemma 
immediately arises as to whether a refugee is someone unpro- 
tected in a special sense or merely someone homeless. 


This dilemma may well derive from the fact that there 
can be no absolute definition of a refugee. Each succeeding 


1Sir John Hope Simpson, The Refugee Problem (London, Oxford Uni- 


versity Press, 1939). 
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twist of history that produces a refugee problem requires a 
contemporary definition that will take account of hitherto 
wholly unexpected factors. 


The Hope Simpson definition dates from 1938 when no 
one seeking refuge as a result of political events could expect 
to find it somewhere else in his own country. The refugee 
of those days knew that the price of refuge included the 
abandonment of the rights and privileges of nationality and 
citizenship and a venturing forth stateless and unprotected 
into the unknown. 


This postwar world, which includes nations truncated but 
retaining or regaining their sovereignty, others seemingly 
stabilized in bifurcation and still others over whose people 
more than one government claims authority, presents a 
whole series of new questions which cannot be answered by 
prewar formulae. The situation existing between the Federal 
Republic of Germany and the so-called Peoples Republic 
illustrates all these issues. It is possible to flee from the East 
Zone of Germany today without loss of national or civic 
rights and, by flight, to gain not only freedom from fear but, 
in a measure, freedom from want. The question arises at once 
as to whether economic opportunism is as valid a basis for 
refugee status as fear of political events. 


The postwar attempts at defining a refugee have been in 
part confusing and misleading and at best scarcely justify 
the time and talent devoted to them. 


The United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion (UNRRA) never really attempted more than a definition 
of persons who were eligible for its assistance.? It was here, 
however, that the process of definition by exclusion with all 


*it was originally authorized to care for and assist in the repatriation 
of United Nations nationals and stateless persons. 
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its unhappy consequences really began. Almost as much 
space was devoted by Unrra regulations to defining those 
not to be helped as to the definition of beneficiaries. 


The International Refugee Organization (IRo), the heir 
of Unrra in this field, inevitably inherited this tendency. 
Established on the recommendation of the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations, the Iro set out to be 
a truly international body, its work based on an up-to-date 
international definition of a refugee. These hopes were 
dissipated almost from the beginning. An immediate clash of 
ideologies, both on the meaning of “refugee” and of the right 
to “refuge,” gave the first prominence to the astonishing com- 
munist thesis that only the victims or opponents of one par- 
ticular form of government—Nazi, Fascist or Falangist— 
could be refugees. Opponents of any other form of government 
were traitors and criminals whose immediate repatriation for 
summary punishment was an international obligation. 


Delegates of western nations vigorously contested this thesis 
but in their anxiety to conciliate and to ensure the adherence 
of communist governments to IRo they made a whole series 
of concessions and compromises which proved disastrous and 
unavailing. The Constitution as drafted failed to win general 
consent and the Iro emerged as an organization to which no 
communist government adhered and which was saddled with 
a definition of a refugee which was narrow, partial and in 
specific instances discriminatory and unjust. 


The two major attempts by the United Nations to define 
a refugee were made in 1950 in drafting the Statute of the 
Office of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees® and in 1951, when the United Nations Conference of 
Plenipotentiaries adopted the Convention Relating to the 


3 General Assembly Resolution 428 (V), 14 December 1959. and Annex. 
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Status of Refugees.* In both cases a reasoned attempt was 
made to revise and consolidate previous instruments relating 
to the status of refugees. To this end both definitions begin 
by recognizing as refugees persons so recognized by various 
prewar Arrangements and Conventions.° 


It may be that this very necessary first action is the reason 
why both definitions are so exclusively retroactive and sadly 
lack the pessimism and prevision which alone can provide 
for the refugee of tomorrow. 


The Convention Relating to the Status of Refugees, hypno- 
tized by the past, proceeds to select “events occurring before 
1 January 1951” as the terminus ad quo for a refugee situa- 
tion and further limits even this sanction by leaving it to 
individual governments to decide whether they wish to include 
only events “occurring in Europe” before that date or will 
also include events “occurring in Europe and elsewhere.” 


If nations choose to dissociate the present from the past 
and claim that future crises are not the fruits of pre-1951 
policies then, according to the Convention, it would be legally 
impossible to become a refugee in the future. Furthermore, if 
it can also be alleged that events in Korea today, for example, 
have no relationship to events in Yalta in 1945 then refugee 
status becomes almost exclusively a European prerogative. 


The Statute of the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees contains precisely the same clause but here its 
severity, if not absurdity as a definition, is mitigated by the 
addition of a further clause of such significance as to merit 
quotation: 


Any other person who is outside the country of his nationality 
or, if he has no nationality, the country of his former habitual 


4 United Nations Doc. A/Conf.2/108, August 1951. 
5 For a summary of these Arrangements and Conventions, see United 
Nations Doc. ST/SOA/15, 15 January 1953, pp. 209-211. 
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residence, because he has or had well-founded fear of persecution 
by reason of his race, religion, nationality or political opinion 
and is unable or, because of such fear, is unwilling to avail 
himself of the protection of the government of the country of 
his nationality, or, if he has no nationality, to return to the 
country of his former habitual residence.® 


There are certain limitations to this clause involving prob- 
lems of dual nationality, persons recognized as having .the 
rights and obligations attached to the possession of the 
nationality of their country of asylum, persons receiving care 
or assistance from other United Nations agencies, and certain 
categories of criminals. These limitations notwithstanding, 
this clause is by far the best international attempt to date 
to define a refugee. It provides for the recognition in and by 
the international community of persons who have rejected or 
have been denied that recognition which men normally receive 
in and from their national community. It is based not on 
the factor of homelessness which, as stated, can occur in a 
national setting but on the far greater tragedy of stateless- 
ness and helplessness. It at least and at last gives substance 
to the concept that the refugee is a person who, by choice or 
by force and always by reason of his fear of persecution, is 
living outside his own country and who thereby, while free 
from the threat of persecution, is at the same time bereft of 
the protection of a government and the support and succor 
both statutory and private which a national community 
affords to its people. 


The Convention Relating to the Status of Refugees has 
not yet been ratified by a sufficient number of governments 
to bring it into force. At the same time its substantive pro- 
visions are of such importance to so many people that its 


6 Statute of the Office of the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees, Chap. II, Art. 6, para. B. 
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speedy ratification by the maximum number of governments 
is an urgent legal and humanitarian necessity. 


The most important fact, however, is that it is the Statute 
specifically drafted for his Office and not the Convention 
which is the dominant determinant in defining and delimiting 
the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees’ func- 
tions. It is therefore to the broader terms of the Statute rather 
than the narrower limits of the Convention that the refugee, 
not only of yesterday and today, but also of the inevitable 
tomorrow, may look with some hope for recognition and 
protection. 
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Who Are Refugees? 


IT IS SAID THAT THERE ARE, 
at the least, 30,000,000 refugees in the world today. There 
is certainly that number of uprooted and homeless people 
but this alarming figure can only be true if the word refugee 
is used in the popular and non-technical sense. The application 
of current criteria and definitions immediately divides these 
masses into two distinct groups. The larger group, which 
accounts for the millions, consists of homeless people who 
find themselves in their own country or in countries where 
by reason of ethnic, cultural or often religious affinities they 
are very much at home. One government or another has 
accepted moral and political responsibility for them and they 
are not, in consequence, stateless persons nor without the 
protection of a government and for these reasons not refugees 
at all by definition. Within this group are the German expellees 
and refugees from the East Zone, some of the Austrian 
V olksdeutsche, the Bulgars of Turkish ethnic origin now in 
Turkey, the Pakistani Hindus in India, the Indian Moslems 
in Pakistan and the refugees in South Korea. 


Their distress and desperate straits are due, it is true, to 
political events, but the remedy lies in the sphere of economic 
action. The answer to their problem is essentially one of 
rehabilitation and assimilation in the countries where they 
now are. This is a task which requires not only the good-will 
of the governments concerned, but very substantial external 
financial aid. 
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Their situation and need constitutes one of the most 
threatening economic, social and political problems of the day, 
but its study does not come within the scope of this present 
thesis.” 


The second group and the one that concerns this study 
are the strangers in strange lands. They are the homeless and 
the stateless who have no affinity with their country of present 
asylum and for whom no government accepts ultimate 
responsibility. It is reliably estimated that there are some 
2,000,000 in this group, about half of them in Europe. It 
should be noted however that, thanks to international action 
since the war, more than half of this group are in process of 
rebuilding their lives. In countries of resettlement and coun- 
tries of asylum the process of integration and assimilation 
is going on and these refugees have sound reason to hope 
that their days of inequality and statelessness will soon be 
ended. 


The urgent current problem involves some 500,000 people, 
about a quarter of whom are still living in camps—many for 
the seventh successive year. 


These are to be found in Germany and Austria, in Italy 
and Trieste, in Greece and Turkey, in Syria and Iran, in 
China and Kashmir.® For them the uncertainties of today are 
matched only by the hopelessness of tomorrow. International 
protection for them is an urgent day-to-day need and emer- 
gency assistance to many of them is their alternative to 
starvation. They are men and women of all ages and many 
nationalities. They are children of no nationality who were 


7 For more detailed analyses, see the bibliography on p. 314. 

8 Arab refugees are not included as they are provided for by the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near 
East (UNRWAPRNE). See Chap. II, Art. 7(c) of the Statute of the 
United Nations High Commissioner. Chinese refugees in Hong Kong are 
not included as their status is sub judice. 
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born refugees. They have skills and professions that they 
cannot practice. They have the will to work, but the law 
denies it. They cannot travel because they have no passports. 
They cannot work because they have no labor permits. They 
sometimes cannot marry because they lack some necessary 
document. It is even difficult for them to die legally.? They 
are often thought of as a peculiar people and, in a sense, they 
are. It must be peculiar to be in the world and not of it— 
to pass years of life extruded from community in a state of 
suspended animation. 


At the same time this whole group are ordinary men and 
women, a good cross section of ancient communities and 
cultures and crafts. Hundreds of thousands of similar refugees 
have already made good and remarkable use of their first 
opportunity and have enriched the economic, social and cul- 
tural life of a score of nations. So many more could do the 
same given the chance. 


Some of them are old and weary and because of their 
isolation are a special problem of senescent care. Some of 
them are ill and diseased, a burden to themselves and, uncared 
for, a menace to society. Some of them are young and seek- 
ing education. 


These then are refugees, not wrecks of humanity, but the 
wrack of man’s inhumanity. Rumor gets around and they 
have heard of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 


®The coming into force of the United Nations Convention on the 
Declaration of Death of Missing Persons will be a great help in many 
such cases. 
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United Nations Action 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
on 14 December 1950 adopted the Statute of the Office of 
the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees’® and 
proceeded to elect a distinguished Netherlands citizen, Dr. G. 
J. van Heuven Goedhart as High Commissioner.* Dr. van 
Heuven Goedhart assumed office on 1 January 1951 with 
the knowledge that he faced a formidable task made no less 
onerous by the fact that the Assembly had set an initial term 
of three years for its completion. 


One of his most serious problems arose from the necessity 
of building up his Office on prewar traditions and, in the 
process, rejecting certain postwar precedents. It was an easy 
and perhaps natural mistake to think of the new office as 
the legatee and successor of the Iro and it came as something 
of a shock to realize that it was, in fact, the heir of the Nansen 
Office. 


There is a sense in which the activities both of Unrra and 
of Iro spoiled the market in international care for refugees. 
Their large resources and their extensive programs of care 
and maintenance had created a minor fool’s paradise which 
governments of countries of asylum were beginning to take 
for granted and which refugees were beginning to assume 
10 General Assembly Resolution 428 (V), 14 December 1950, and Annex. 
11 Minister of Justice, Netherlands government-in-exile; Chairman, 


United Nations Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information; Chairman, 
Third Committee, Fifth Session of the General Assembly. 
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as a right. The new Statute proved a sharp and indeed harsh 
corrective to these conceptions. Its limitations and still more 
the budgetary limitations of the Office made it quite clear 
that the days of international charity toward refugees were 
over and that the more stringent days of international pro- 
tection were back. Emphasis was laid on the fact that, in 
future, the major responsibility for the care and maintenance 
of refugees would have to be borne by the governments in 
whose territories they found themselves. Even in the sphere 
of international protection it became clear that the services 
to be rendered by the High Commissioner were to be comple- 
mentary to those offered by governments. This new dispensa- 
tion, or rather return to an old dispensation, has been accepted 
with remarkable fortitude by the governments involved and 
with their usual fatalism by the refugees. Whether so sharp 
a reversal of practice can be justified is a very different ques- 
tion. It is argued that large scale international charity cannot 
be a permanent responsibility of the United Nations, but it 
is at least doubtful whether that can be true in a world where 
the wealth of the nations is so inequitably distributed. 


There is an uneasy suspicion that international charity 
does not yet spring from disinterested humanitarianism but 
from political pragmatism and that it loses its impulse when 
it ceases to pay political dividends. The tragic situation of 
the Arab refugee is not so much worse than the situation 
of a Hungarian refugee in Austria or a Russian refugee in 
China as to justify a United Nations program for the main- 
tenance of the one and not of the others. 


The countries of first asylum alone bear the social burdens 
of harboring what are in effect indigent aliens and they also 
assume the inevitable consequential risks, whether political 
or epidemiological. The one burden that could be shared 
among other nations is the economic one of maintenance. It 
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is the final irony that the main countries of first asylum in 
Europe—Germany, Austria and Italy—are countries with 
intractable demographic problems of their own and the most 
inadequate economic resources. That no one of them is a 
member of the United Nations and able to plead its own 
case but adds to the uneasiness. 


Office of the High Commissioner 


The High Commissioner early decided that 


the necessary tools for doing the job which has been entrusted 
to my Office by the General Assembly are a small team at 
Geneva of highly qualified collaborators devoted to the cause 
of refugees, and field offices, each of them small but efficient, 
through which I can maintain direct contact with the govern- 
ments as well as with the refugees themselves and also with 
the voluntary agencies working on their behalf.}? 


This initial task has been progressively achieved and in 
addition to the Headquarters at Geneva the Office today has 
twelve Branch Offices.’* The total administrative budget of 
the Office approved for 1953 is $729,000. The total number 
of persons of all grades employed is 99." It is some time since 
so few have been asked to do so much for so many on so 
little. 


International Protection 


The first functional task of the new Offfice lay clearly in 
the field of protection. Certain specific responsibilities hitherto 


12General Assembly, Official Records, Sixth Session, Supplement No. 
19, p. 4. 

18 Austria, Brussels for Benelux, Colombia for Latin America, France, 
Germany, Greece for Asia Minor and the Near East, Hong Kong jointly 
with Migration Committee, Iran (correspondent) , Italy, Shanghai, United 
Kingdom and United States. 

14IRO at one time had 3,000 employees in Germany alone. 
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carried by the Iro (including some inherited from the former 
Inter-Governmental Committee for Refugees) had to be 
transferred, new understandings were necessary with certain 
governments, the problem of valid travel and identity docu- 
ments again became important and the broader definition of 
the mandate involved new questions of eligibility. 


It was never envisaged that the High Commissioner should 
become a supra-national authority for the protection of 
refugees and he himself has always envisaged his role as 
that of a mediator whose good offices are available both to 
governments and to refugees. There can now be no doubt 
as to the great value and long-term necessity of this service 
and of the vital part that the Branch Offices play in rendering 
it. Both in countries of asylum and, perhaps more so, in 
certain countries of resettlement, where the period between 
arrival and naturalization is often beset with difficulties, prac- 
tical and bureaucratic, the High Commissioner’s representa- 
tives play a vital role and must continue to do so. The 
protection they afford is not that which a policeman renders 
to the defenseless householder, but rather the service of a 
friend at court to a somewhat muddled supplicant for help. 
The people of wartime Britain have good cause to remember 
the value of the Citizens Advice Bureau and here on an 
international scale is the same kind of service. Certificates of 
eligibility granted by the Office have materially improved the 
status and prospects of refugees. Determination of eligibility 
at the request of governments has had the same good results 
so that these and other quasi-consular services have proved 
themselves again to be an essential international service in 
a refugee age. Service of this kind will be easier, of course, 
though not less necessary when the Convention Relating to 
the Status of Refugees comes into force. 
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Seeking Final Solutions 


The High Commissioner has always laid particular emphasis 
on the fact that, in drafting his Statute, the Assembly adopted 
the broad term “international protection” rather than the 
narrower, and previously more prevalent, term “legal and 
political protection.” This indeed is his mandate for being 
a mediator and counsellor rather than a mere policeman. His 
authorized methodology as defined by his Statute (Chap. II, 
Art. 8) is: 

The High Commissioner shall provide for the protection of 
refugees falling under the competence of his Office by: 

(a) Promoting the conclusion and ratification of inter- 
national conventions for the protection of refugees, super- 
vising their application and proposing amendments thereto; 
(b) Promoting through special agreements with govern- 
ments the execution of any measures calculated to improve 
the situation of refugees and to reduce the number requiring 
protection ; 

(c) Assisting governmental and private efforts to promote 
voluntary repatriation or assimilation within new national 
communities; 

(d) Promoting the admission of refugees, not excluding 
those in the most destitute categories, to the territories 
of States; 

(e) Endeavouring to obtain permission for refugees to 
transfer their assets and especially those necessary for their 
resettlement; 

(f) Obtaining from governments information concerning 
the number and conditions of refugees in their territories 
and the laws and regulations concerning them; 

(g) Keeping in close touch with the governments and 
inter-governmental organizations concerned; 

(h) Establishing contact in such manner as he may 
think best with private organizations dealing with refugee 
questions ; 

(i) Facilitating the co-ordination of the efforts of private 
organizations concerned with the welfare of refugees. 
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Moreover Article 1 of Chapter I of the Statute refers spe- 
cifically to the task of “seeking permanent solutions for the 
problem of refugees.” It is his readiness to interpret broadly 
these specific terms of reference that invests the Office of 
the High Commissioner with a measure of real hope for 
refugees and saves it from being a grudgingly minimal legalistic 
gesture to a tiresome group of people. 


It is more or less axiomatic that the two basic permanent 
solutions to a refugee’s problem are either (1) emigration to 
a new country with the prospect of re-establishment and 
ultimate naturalization, or (2) integration, both economic 
and social, in the country of present asylum. 


Emigration 


The High Commissioner has always recognized that emigra- 
tion is the ideal solution to the problem of almost every 
refugee. The psychological value of placing an ocean between 
the fears of the past and the hopes of the future is of in- 
calculable importance to the hunted European. Only so can 
he call in the promise of the new world to redress the 
persecution of the old. At the same time it has been necessary, 
since 1951, to take a realistic, if not a pessimistic, view of the 
possibilities of emigration as a major immediate solution to 
the refugee problem. The amazing achievement of IRo in 
resettling overseas more than a million displaced persons, if 
it did not cause a drug on the market, created certain prob- 
lems of digestion in immigration countries which have had 
their effect in the years immediately following. It is also 
possible that this same movement temporarily dried up the 
wells of compassion which prompted a generous immigration 
policy as a direct response to refugee needs. Hedged in today 
by more criteria of exclusion than bases of acceptance and 
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competing for priority in a world more concerned with surplus 
population problems than with his, the refugee has consider- 
ably less chance of emigration in 1953 than he had in 1949.*® 


Economic Integration 


It was in the light of the hard facts of this situation that 
the United Nations High Commissioner turned his attention 
to the equally difficult problem of the assimilation of refugees 
into the economy of their countries of present asylum. 


As early as November 1952 he warned the Sixth General 
Assembly that, where refugees could not be voluntarily re- 
patriated or resettled elsewhere, a permanent solution to their 
problem would depend upon their assimilation in their coun- 
tries of present residence. This was a much easier solution to 
propound than to achieve. It involves specific economic 
measures including credit facilities for housing and establish- 
ment grants. 


No better assessment of this problem comes to mind than 
the High Commissioner’s own report to the Sixth General 
Assembly : 


The assimilation of refugees in countries of first asylum pre- 
sents a series of grave problems. Whether or not a country 
becomes one of first asylum is a matter of political and 
geographical circumstances but in general the countries of first 
asylum are densely populated. Their governments are faced 
by contradictory exigencies. On the one hand, they want to 
comply with the principles of humanity and to accept refugees 
who for reasons of persecution or fear of persecution have 
crossed their borders; on the other hand, it is their duty to 


15The number of refugees moved by IRO for the calendar year 1951 
was 150,821. The total number of refugees moved by the Inter- 
governmental Committee for European Migration (ICEM) from 1 
February 1952 to 31 March 1953 was 31,226. 
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protect the security and economic interests of their own 
nationals, which may be prejudiced by too great an influx of 
refugees into their territory. 


Several of the countries of first asylum are in fact the coun- 
tries of residence of large groups of refugees and are in difficult 
conditions themselves. Since the end of the Second World War 
they have received considerable foreign economic aid in order 
to ensure their reconstruction and to make it possible for them 
to re-organize their own economic systems. The burden imposed 
upon them by the influx of large numbers of refugees is con- 
siderable, and it is more than doubtful whether these countries 
can carry out a policy of assimilation without a diversion of 
some of the economic aid which is being given from other 
countries to the creation of housing and employment possibilities 
for refugees where none exist. The attitude of their peoples 
towards the assimilation of refugees is for more than one reason 
not always favourable. Fear of competition, unwillingness to 
accept foreigners in their midst, political considerations and 
unwillingness or inability to spend large sums of money on 
a programme of local settlement are the motives behind such 
an attitude, which usually reflects itself in the policy pursued 
by their governments towards refugees. For all these reasons 
the progress for a refugee to full assimilation, including the 
obtaining of citizenship, may be a long one, longer for one 
group than for another (e.g., longer for residual displaced 
persons in Austria than for Volksdeutsche) and longer for one 
individual than for another, as personal factors play a con- 
siderable part in the process of assimilation. 


In an issue of this kind, as indeed in most others, a High 
Commissioner can only explore and recommend. Fulfillment 
and achievement thereafter depend upon government action 
and capital investment. 


The General Assembly in Resolution 538 B(VI) gave 


general recognition to this problem and recommended that 


16 General Assembly, Official Records, Sixth Session, Supplement No. 
19, pp. 3-4. 
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all states directly affected by the refugee problem, as well 
as the appropriate specialized agencies and other inter-gov- 
ernmental agencies concerned, pay special attention to the 
problem of economic and social integration of refugees when 
drawing up programs of economic reconstruction and develop- 
ment. 


The High Commissioner instituted two important expert 
studies, for the Federal Republic of Germany and for Austria, 
and a more preliminary one for Greece.*" 


All the surveys reveal the futility of discussing integration 
except on the basis of substantial capital investment. In 
Germany large additional resources were found necessary for 
the so-called D.P. section of the Expellee Bank,’® as well as 
for housing and employment programs. In Austria proposals 
for establishing 8,000 farmers, 10,000 agricultural workers 
and 7,600 craftsmen and others, all with their families were 
estimated to cost $173 million of which $47 million would 
have to come from external investment.’ 


A preliminary estimate for Greece showed a need for $5 
million of which one-half to two-thirds would need to be 
external investment. 


Apart from some increase in the capital of the Expellee 
Bank nothing has been done to implement any of these pro- 
posals. In particular the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development has not found it possible to participate 
in any way. 





18 Bank fiir Vertriebene und Geschadigte (Lastenausgleichsbank) A. G. 
17 B. Lincke, “Summary of a Report on the Integration of Non-German 
Refugees into the Economic Life of Germany” (HCR/RS/1) and Gilbert 
Jaeger, “The Financial Aspects of Integration of the Refugee in the 
Austrian Economy” (HCR/RS/3). 

19The proportionate breakdown was: from the Austrian government 
45 per cent, from refugees 23 per cent, from local credit institutions 5 
per cent, from external investment 27 per cent. 
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The failure to implement these plans, or modifications of 
them, is the reason why so many refugees remain in camps 
and why in Germany the highest proportionate unemploy- 
ment is among refugees.”° 


If the refugee problem is to be removed from the sphere 
of international charity it can only be by its inclusion in the 
sphere of international reconstruction and investment. The 
tragedy of the moment is that the United Nations is seeking 
to do the one without the other. Any immigration country 
is aware that, in a sound immigration policy, there is a ratio 
between the number of immigrants receivable and new capital 
available. In this problem of integration, Germany and Austria 
are immigration countries. 


Emergency Relief 


To aver that emigration or assimilation are the alternative 
solutions to the refugee problem ignores the grim truth 
that, by default, starvation is a third alternative. There are 
countries that cannot provide, from all too meager resources, 
care and maintenance for refugees, and there are countries 
that will not make such provision. In such circumstances, 
and they exist now in Shanghai, in certain areas in the Near 
East and in sanatoria and hospitals in Europe, international 
charity is the only remedy. The refusal of the United Nations, 
as a body, to recognize that it has any responsibility for 
starving or ailing refugees is one of the most unhappy ble- 
mishes on its record. That this act of collective inhumanity is 
a decision of deliberation not of default is even more disturbing. 


Far from providing even a small fund for emergency relief 
the General Assembly in adopting the Statute of the High 
Commissioner’s Office expressly ruled that “The High Com- 


20 The second highest is among expellees. 
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missioner shall not appeal to governments for funds or make 
a general appeal, without the prior approval of the General 
Assembly.”*? No one can work in the refugee field without 
realizing the seriousness of such a prohibition. Disaster would 
have followed in 1951 had not the Iro continued its opera- 
tions for some months and, at its liquidation, earmarked 
certain residual funds for the short-term maintenance of 
particularly needy groups. 


By the Sixth General Assembly, the High Commissioner, 
convinced of the urgent need and fortified by the con- 
sidered opinion of the General Council of Iro”* and the 
voluntary agencies,”* sought the necessary permission to raise 
an Emergency Fund. He estimated his need as $3 million 
for the coming year in order: 


(a) To maintain the refugees in China and Samar 
(Philippines) whom Iro had not been able to re- 
settle; 

(b) To provide supplementary aid to newly arrived refu- 
gees whose basic needs are not provided for by public 
relief; 

(c) To alleviate the sufferings of the old, the sick, the 
children and the handicapped. 


The Assembly gave its permission somewhat unenthusiastic- 
ally** and it cannot be too heavily emphasized that all the 
Assembly gave was permission. The vote involved no con- 
tribution whatsoever toward the Fund. The onus now lay 


21 Chap. II, Art. 10. 

22 United Nations Doc. A/1948, 10 November 1951. 

23See letter of Elfan Rees, President of the Standing Conference of 
Voluntary Agencies working for Refugees, General Assembly, Official 
Records, Sixth Session, Supplement No. 19, p. 8. 


24 General Assembly Resolution 538 B (VI) , 2 February 1952, was adopted 
by a vote of 38 for, 5 against, with 8 abstentions. 
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with the High Commissioner to become an international men- 
dicant, a role in which he has had tragically little success. 
Only eleven governments have responded to his appeal.” 
Their total contributions plus a further $236,698 from Iro 
for refugees in Shanghai amount only to $991,426. Such 
residual funds as were available for the needs of these tragic 
groups have been spread with pitiful sparseness. They are now 
almost exhausted and there are no more. It is possible now 
to indicate datelines beyond which some refugees will have 
no food, sick refugees must be abandoned, and new refugees 
can no longer look for temporary emergency help. 


For the sake of comparison, it can be noted that in Britain 
the Lord Mayor’s National Flood and Tempest Distress Fund 
exceeds £4 million ($11,200,000). It will be devoted to the 
needs of people temporarily bereft of their homes by the 
recent floods, who are now returning. The High Commis- 
sioner’s Fund needs $3 million for people who have no homes 
and no prospect of homes. When the Four Freedoms were 
enunciated it surely was never intended that freedom from 
fear should be an alternative to freedom from want.”® 


25 Australia, Austria, Denmark, Germany, Greece, Luxembourg, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United Kingdom. 

26 It would be a jaundiced and ungenerous summary of United Nations 
action in this broad field if reference were not made again to the work 
of two particular temporary special agencies: 

The United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
in the Near East was established to meet the relief needs of the Arab 
refugees. It is not inadequately supplied with funds, by voluntary 
contributions from governments, and is engaged in a program of “homes 
and jobs” for refugees without prejudice to their political rights. 

The United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency was established 
to meet the postwar reconstruction needs of Korea. It is doubtful 
whether the Korean displaced and homeless would qualify technically as 
refugees, but the existence of a special program for them makes the 
argument unnecessary. 
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Government Action 


THE LIMITATIONS 
which the United Nations imposes upon its own contribution 
to the refugee problem presuppose unilateral action by gov- 
ernments more nearly concerned or more readily moved to 
compassion. If some of this action does not fit neatly into a 
United Nations pattern it is to be deplored but not always 
to be wondered at. 


The Inter-governmental Committee 
for European Migration 


The Inter-governmental Committee for European Migra- 
tion (Icem) was provisionally established at an ad hoc con- 
ference in Brussels in December 1951, and a meeting of the 
Committee in Geneva in April 1953 drafted what is expected 
to be the basis of a permanent constitution. By reason of a 
conditioning rider attached to the United States financial 
appropriation™ it is an organization established separate from 
and independent of the United Nations.** This unhappy 
precedent is, however, much mitigated by the fact that it 
does not preclude the closest cooperation between the Com- 
mittee and the appropriate agencies of the United Nations. 


27 Precluding the administration of funds by a body on which Soviet 
or satellite governments are represented. 

28 The member governments are Argentina, Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Brazil, Canada, Chile, Costa Rica, Denmark, France, Germany, Greece, 
Israel, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Paraguay, Sweden, Switzerland, United 
States, Venezuela. 
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The ensurance of this cooperation both at policy-making 
level and most notably at the operational level has been 
a marked achievement of the Committee and its administra- 


tion from the outset. 


The Committee, as its name implies, was not planned as 
an organ to deal with the refugee problem. The main purpose 
for its establishment was that of preserving the notable 
experience of the IRo in migratory movement and making 
this expertise available to bilateral or multilateral efforts to 
solve the demographic problem of surplus populations in 
Europe. The Committee is, however, of quite vital importance 
to the refugees, and those concerned with them, as being the 
only agency in existence with the funds, the competence and 
the administration to move refugees when opportunities of 
resettlement arise. This importance is enhanced by the facts 
that the Committee itself has stressed the priority needs of 
refugees for migration opportunities and that the governments 
of emigration countries have all recognized this priority in 
their planning.” If governments of countries of immigration 
could be induced to adopt the same attitude there would 
indeed be hope upon the horizon for refugees. 


The establishment in Hong Kong of a joint office and a 
joint representative of the High Commissioner and the Icem 
is only one illustration of the close cooperation of the two 
offices and emphasizes the fact that without the Migration 
Committee there would be no hope at all for the refugees 
in China.*° In seeking emigration as one of the permanent 
solutions to the refugee problem little or nothing could be 
achieved without the Icem. 


29 Of 88,640 persons moved by the Committee up to March 1953, 31,226 
were refugees. 

80 Although established “for the movement of migrants from Europe” 
the Committee has agreed, at the request of the High Commissioner, to 
include certain categories of European refugees who are outside Europe. 
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The Council of Europe 


The Council of Europe has, since 1950, shown deep con- 
cern for the problem of refugees and surplus population. It 
has been more seriously aware than has the United Nations 
of the, grave political and economic dangers inherent in a 
failure to redress the injustices of the Potsdam Agreement 
and to provide homes and employment for the expellee and 
fugitive from communism. The very closeness and magnitude 
of the problem probably explains why the Council has 
approached it from the viewpoint of political and economic 
pragmatism rather than of humanitarianism. The facts of 
the situation in any case suggest that this is the only hopeful 
approach. A Committee of Experts submitted a report in late 
1951 which has been under consideration since that time.** 
Resolution (53)22 appended to the Message addressed by 
the Committee of Ministers to the Consultative Assembly on 
7 May 1953 reads: 


The Committee of Ministers, 

Its attention having been drawn to the grave and urgent 
practical and human problems arising out of the presence of 
refugees in European countries, more especially in the German 
Federal Republic; 

Considering that it has been suggested that the existing 
machinery is inappropriate to deal with all aspects of this 
problem, [including] the problem of overpopulation; 
Requests the Governments concerned to furnish the Council 
of Europe and Member Governments with full information on 
the problem and to suggest practical measures of assistance 
which might be taken to deal with it, and 

Resolves consequently to appoint for a period of one year an 
eminent European personality whose special interest shall be 
European refugee and overpopulation problems; 


81 Final Report on the Problem of Refugees and Surplus Population, 
Strasbourg, 8 October 1951, CM (51) 69. 
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Requests the Deputies to recommend urgently what measures 
of co-ordinated action should be undertaken by the Council 
of Europe. 


This resolution was subsequently adopted. 


It is no part of this present thesis to minimize in any way 
the most serious problem of the homeless German but it is 
important to emphasize its separate and different nature. 
Only so can it obtain the separate and different treatment it 
so urgently needs.** The action of the Council of Europe is 
both necessary and justified but its use of terminology will 
undoubtedly cause confusion. The Committee of Experts does 
not attempt to define a refugee except to say “refugee in the 
widest sense of the term.” We are brought back to the problem 
of definition and are bound to question whether any useful 
purpose can be served by having an international definition 
of refugee based on one set of criteria and a European defini- 
tion based on a quite different set. Much confusion can be 
avoided and only good can ensue if terminology is used which 
will ensure that the function and concern of the “eminent 
European personality,” yet to be appointed, are at no point 
confused by description with those of the High Commissioner 
for Refugees. 
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If this is really a refugee problem, unrecognized by United 
Nations default, the appropriate representations should be 
made to the United Nations. If on the other hand it is a 
broader demographic problem born of political injustice and 
pregnant with political disaster it should be so described and 
approached. To describe so major a European issue as a 
refugee problem is an understatement which may result in a 
tragic underestimation of its magnitude. 


——_$—$———— 


82 See Report from Hamburg (World Council of Churches, 1949), p. 23. 
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The United States Escapee Program 


What was then known as the President’s Escapee Program 
was initiated by the United States government in March 1952 
when President Truman, acting under authority granted in 
the Mutual Security Act, allocated $4,300,000 to a program 
of aid and succor to refugees in Western Europe who had 
escaped from countries behind the Iron Curtain since 1 
January 1948: 


The chief objectives of the Program are to establish better 
facilities of reception for escapees in the countries of first 
asylum; to supplement the care and maintenance already pro- 
vided by the governments of those countries and by voluntary 
agencies; and to assist the new escapees either to emigrate 
abroad or to establish themselves in the free European 
countries.** 


An over-all and most laudable political objective of the 
Program would appear to be to make arrival in the free world 
a somewhat warmer and more hospitable process than the 
mere allocation of a pallet in a refugee camp. All refugees 
eligible under the United States Escapee Program (UseEp) 
are within the High Commissioner’s mandate although all 
refugees within that mandate are not eligible under UseEp. 
This fact has created a sense of discrimination since it 
appeared that the United States government was interested 
in some refugees but not in others. Increasing experience in 
the administration of the Program however, a warm and 
generous interpretation of its provisions and, where necessary, 
supplementary action by voluntary agencies to provide for a 
whole group what the Program provides for only part of a 
group are all helping to minimize this problem. 


83 George L. Warren, “The Escapee Program,” Journal of International 
Affairs, Vol. VII, No. 1 (1953), p. 84. 
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It cannot escape notice that the main and admirable reasons 
advanced for initiating this Program** are precisely those 
which prompted the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees to appeal for his Emergency Refugee Fund—a fund 
to which the United States has made no contribution what- 
soever. It is to say the least disconcerting to those who earnestly 
seek maximum world support for the United Nations to find 
so important a government undertaking unilaterally part of 
a task which falls within the ambit of United Nations’ 
responsibility. The needs of refugees are so great, however, 
that it would be unwise and ungracious to look gift horses 
in the mouth. The work of Usep is developing, it is proving 
an invaluable supplement to the work of the High Commis- 
sioner and, to the extent of its achievements, the burden on 


his Office will be lightened. 


It is obvious that the High Commissioner for Refugees 
cannot be unconcerned with the confusion that could arise 
from the various independent activities referred to in this 
chapter. He has himself reported to the General Assembly: 


There is something paradoxical in the present situation con- 
cerning international action relating to the refugee problem. 
The United Nations has only recently, at the request of the 
governments of members of the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion, undertaken to accept responsibility for the refugee prob- 
lem which was the concern of that organization. Yet, very 
shortly after the assumption of responsibility by the United 
Nations, some of the same governments have taken initiatives 
both in the Migration Committee and in the Council of Europe, 
and on behalf of new refugees, which cannot fail to lead to 
a dissipation of effort and a certain confusion.*® 


This is a necessary caution but it may be an unnecessarily 
pessimistic view. Given adequate opportunities of cooperation 





34 See ibid. 
85 General Assembly, Official Records, Seventh Session, Supplement No. 
16, p. 13. 
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and coordination by the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees, the more separate activities there are for him 
to coordinate, the better it will be for the refugees. 


“Give Me Your Poor” 


No account of specific action by governments to alleviate 
the distress of refugees can be complete without a reference, 
however inadequate, to the moving compassion of governments 
which, contrary to all the known canons of immigration 
policy, have opened their doors to the hopeless and the 
helpless. The old, the sick and the maimed are unprofitable 
immigrants to any country; when they are also alone and 
isolated they become, inevitably, public charges and social 
burdens. There was a time when it seemed as though thousands 
of such people in the refugee camps—the tubercular, the 
blind, the crippled and the aged—would have to die where 
they were, not so much unhonored and unsung as unheard 
of and unthought of. It is one of the great memorials of the 
Iro that, in concert with a major assumption of responsibility 
by certain voluntary agencies, this ultimate tragedy has been 
averted in the great majority of cases. This joint enterprise 
of mercy, however, would have failed were it not for the 
generosity of governments which waived their normal immi- 
gration regulations. The blind in Norway, the tubercular in 
Sweden and Switzerland, the epileptic in France, the aged in 
Belgium, Eire, the United Kingdom, the Netherlands, and the 
whole range of “les pauvres” in Germany have found an 
eventide of quiet and security which they had not dared 
even to dream of in a D.P. camp. There are still many left 
and new refugees continue to grow old and to fall sick where 
they are. 

They are waiting on the shore 
For the bark to take them home 


They will toil and grieve no more 
The hour for release hath come. 
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All their long life lies behind 
Like a dimly blending dream 
There is nothing left to bind 
To the realms that only seem. 





By still water they would rest 
In the shadow of the tree 
After battle sleep is best 
After noise, tranquillity.*® 
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86From “The Old” by the Hon. Roden Noel, Oxford Book of English 
Verse. 
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Voluntary Action 


THE ONE PERMANENT FACTOR 
in postwar work for refugees has been the activity of the 
voluntary agencies. In the prewar years there had been an 
established pattern of association between voluntary agen- 
cies and both the League of Nations High Commission for 
Refugees and the Inter-Governmental Committee for Refu- 
gees. In the main, however, these voluntary agencies were 
groupings on national lines formed within the refugee consti- 
tuency, and the association was one of consultation and 
representation rather than of coordination of operations. The 
pressure of persecution in Europe between 1937 and 1940 
did give rise to a number of ad hoc case-work organizations 
in certain countries of asylum and their work will be recalled 
with gratitude by thousands of refugees.** 


It was in preparation for the immediate needs of a postwar 
world that the main pattern of voluntary agency operations 
began to develop. The earlier and indeed continuing example 
of the Friends Service Units was an obvious inspiration to 
other groups. By mid-1944 relief teams representing a dozen 
agencies*® and half a dozen countries*® began to assemble in 
Cairo under the aegis of UNrRa. 





87 Two that come to mind are The British Committee for Refugees and 
the Committee for the Care of Children from Germany. 


38 Red Cross and St. John, Friends, Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, Y.W.C.A., etc. 
89 Australia, Canada, Union of South Africa, United Kingdom, United 
States, etc. 
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By and large these were teams of volunteers anxious to 
help in relief operations though not very well qualified for 
or experienced in such work. They operated in Greece and 
Italy and later in Germany and Austria, but as the ultimate 
pattern of Unrra’s task began to take shape it became clear 
that some variant type of voluntary agency service was neces- 


sary. 

Unrra’s policy in liberated countries was not one of operat- 
ing services, but of providing supplies and technical advice to 
once more sovereign governments. In occupied countries 
where the main responsibility for civil administration lay with 
allied military authorities, UNrra’s defined task was the care 
and repatriation of the displaced persons. In such circum- 
stances it became clear that the sphere of activity for volun- 
tary agencies was something quite other than a post-disaster 
affair of soup kitchens and old clothes. More limited in scope, 
it was to prove more demanding in training and skill and 
more selective in motive and constituency. 


By the time IRo succeeded UNrRa it was evident that the 
voluntary agencies whose work was needed were those with 
a special concern for refugees and with the resources and 
personnel to undertake competently and indeed professionally 
the exacting tasks that awaited them in what was virtually 
a new field of social work. The fact that the facilities neces- 
sary to operate in occupied countries, where the refugees 
were located, were only granted by the terms of formal agree- 
ments with Iro itself helped to define with increasing pre- 
cision the quality and character of the agencies whose work 
was to become so important. Before entering into such agree- 
ments, IrRo quite rightly required reassurance on such basic 
requisites to a stable program as, for example, the resources 
of an agency, its integrity and legal status, the validity of its 
program and the general competence of its personnel. It seems 
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certain in retrospect that all these refinements of a mere 
vague desire to help the refugee contributed immeasurably to 
the remarkable quality of voluntary agency service to refugees 
and the continued high confidence which that service enjoys. 


Motive and Constituency 


The predominant motive behind voluntary service to 
refugees has been that of religious concern and the compulsion 
of faith. It was significant that of twenty agencies that had 
operating agreements with Iro in 1948 no less than thirteen 
of them were by definition Protestant, Roman Catholic or 
Jewish. It follows that in the main, though not exclusively, 
the refugee constituency which a particular agency seeks to 
serve is composed of those of the same faith. The World 
Council of Churches has always maintained that its duty 
to refugees derives not from the fact that they are Christian, 
but because the Council itself is under Christian compulsion. 
In consequence it has always defined its constituency as 
“Protestant, Eastern Orthodox and Konfessionslos.” In prac- 
tice and indeed in philosophy the same is true of the other 
agencies. Their remarkable cooperation among themselves 
has resulted in a natural allocation of responsibility rather 
than an exclusion of beneficiaries by definition. 


Services 


It is quite impossible in the space of one chapter to recount 
in any detail the services which the voluntary agencies have 
rendered. The work of any one of the more active of them 
merits a volume to itself. As in most valid forms of voluntary 
social service, however, their work in this refugee field has 
aimed at being either supplementary to public action or 
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exploratory and experimental with a view to inspiring public 
action. In general it has been undertaken in the fields of 
welfare, spiritual care, emigration assistance and experiments 
in integration. These have not always been mutually inde- 
pendent of one another as certain welfare services such as 
language training, vocational training and general counselling 
contributed materially to the ultimate chances of emigration. 


Welfare services have covered such activities as basic case- 
work; the care, in institutions and elsewhere, and often the 
retraining, of the specially handicapped; counselling and edu- 
cation; supplementary feeding and clothing of the specially 
needy. 


The specifically religious origin of much of this work, 
already referred to, has had as one of its notable consequences 
the fact that very few refugees have been left in their trouble 
without the strength of their faith and the consolation of 
their Church. The epic story of the Churches in exile is 
another chapter in this saga that has yet to be written. 


Emigration assistance has involved the finding of emigra- 
tion opportunities and sponsors, help in the procurement of 
documents, the preparation and submission of applications to 
immigration authorities, care of dependent relatives not 
selected for emigration, general welfare in transit and port 
reception services. 


Experiments in integration have included pilot projects in 
housing schemes, in land settlement, cottage industries and 
cooperatives. 


It is one of the striking features of this story that in spite of 
the insistence and continuing conviction of the voluntary 
agencies that their only role in service to refugees is supple- 
mentary and ancillary to official action, they have not at all 
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times been able to maintain this position. The Iro itself, 
although so comprehensively equipped, decided that, from 
the point of view of the refugees’ interest, certain basic 
services which were within the mandate of IRo could more 
effectively be undertaken by voluntary agencies. At first these 
services were mainly in the field of case-work and counselling. 
They were transferred by delegation, and with due financial 
consideration, to agencies b«st qualified to undertake them. 


This amicable arrangement was far from being the end. 
In the field of immigration a wholly unprecedented responsi- 
bility was thrown upon United States voluntary agencies by 
the terms of the United States Displaced Persons Act of 1948. 
The Act which, as amended (H.R. 4567) provided for the 
admission to the United States of 341,000 displaced persons, 
only did so on the precondition, inter alia, that a guarantee 
of housing and employment was forthcoming for each case.*® 


Very little official action was taken to provide these “housing 
and job assurances” and the Act would have been virtually 
a dead letter had not the United States voluntary agencies, 
ill-equipped as they were for so vast and so official a task, 
accepted the challenge of public inactivity. 


The activities of the voluntary agencies, for the most part, 
fell into the following categories: (1) Locating resettlement 
opportunities by obtaining assurances of housing and employ- 
ment; (2) making overseas nominations against assurances; 
(3) performing auxiliary services of all kinds overseas; 
(4) operating port, embarkation, and debarkation services; 
(5) directing inland transport within the United States; 
(6) effecting and following up on resettlement; (7) public 
liaison with their own constituencies; (8) rendering miscel- 
laneous post-resettlement services; (9) advising and counseling 
with the Commission and other governmental and international 


40 For details of this legislation see, “The D.P. Story,” Final Report of 
the United States Displaced Persons Commission. Washington, 1952. 
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agencies involved in the program; and (10) in general repre- 
senting both the American sponsor and the prospective immi- 
grant in their dealings with the Government. 


Although every agency did not necessarily engage in all 
phases of the displaced persons program, the joint contribution 
to each of several phases was enormous and was crucial to 
successful operations. The extent of this work and its importance 
in making for the successful completion of the program is 
indicated by the single fact that of the 311,645 assurances filed, 
almost 90 percent were submitted through voluntary agencies.*! 


The assumption of this supplementary role resulted in a 
confusion between the responsibility of the voluntary agencies 
and that of public and official bodies. The long threatened 
liquidation of Iro finally came in February 1952. It came, 
as the Organization itself admitted, before its task was com- 


pleted: 


although the problems inherent in the situation are clearly not 
of sufficient magnitude to justify the maintenance of the IRo, 
they are so grave in terms of human suffering that they call 
for urgent consideration by the United Nations.*? 


With no real successor agency in sight and alarmed at the 
plight in which groups of refugees would find themselves, 
the voluntary agencies repeatedly warned that they could 
not become the residual legatee of Iro. The warning was 
in vain and, again taking up the challenge of official inaction, 
the voluntary agencies undertook, out of compassion for the 
refugees, a whole range of basic responsibilities. They inherited 
most of the unsolved problems of the Iro** and, be it gratefully 
admitted, most of its unspent funds. The time unfortunately is 





41 [bid., pp. 267-68. 
42 United Nations Doc. A/1948, 10 November 1951. 


43 For example, resettlement backlogs; unsolved or difficult cases; special 
groups, such as Samar, Shanghai and Trieste; aged, sick and handicapped 
for whom no solution had been found. 
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rapidly approaching when all of the funds will have been 
expended and only some of the problems solved. At that time 
the strain upon the agencies will be out of all proportion to 
their resources. 


The vagaries of official action and inaction have drastically 
reversed roles and, with the Office of the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees strictly non-operational, the 
voluntary agencies find themselves today almost the only 
operational elements in the refugee field. Their widespread 
activities are only possible because of funds available to them 
from the Iro Liquidator, the United Nations Refugee Emer- 
gency Fund, the Inter-governmental Committee for European 
Migration and private sources.** The confidence placed in 
them is a great tribute to what they have done and what they 
yet can do, but it imposes a greater strain upon their resources. 
The responsibilities of guardianship are expensive and, as the 
agencies insist on safeguarding that independence which is the 
essence of voluntarism by meeting their basic administrative 
costs from their own resources, the more they are asked to 
spend and do, the greater the call upon these resources. 


Representation 


While, as this narrative reveals, the main role of voluntary 
agencies has been increasingly an operational one, they have 
never lost sight of their special opportunity of being the 
advocate for the refugee and the conscience of the people. 
Where there have been cases of hardship or injustice toward 
refugees by some official, be he military, governmental or 
intergovernmental, the closer personal relationship of the 
voluntary agency with the refugee more readily uncovers it 
and the willingness of the agency to ignore bureaucratic 


44 See pp. 306-08 on Foundations, 
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protocol more easily secures redress. Meanwhile, because the 
world so readily and frequently forgets the refugee, there is 
everpresent need for a “Public Remembrancer.” It has been 
the constant aim of the agencies to be so much better 
informed of the refugee problem than is public opinion that 
by their representations they can create public opinion and 
so initiate public action. 


The Standing Conference of Voluntary Agencies working 
for Refugees*® is in consultative relationship with the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations, with the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees Advisory Committee 
and with the Inter-governmental Committee for European 
Migration. It had a similar relationship with the General 
Council of the Iro. The Standing Conference has been repre- 
sented without a break at every meeting of all these bodies. 
Its voice has been the one consistent plea for the maximum 
generosity for refugees and the one steady warning that the 
refugee problem is a long-term problem requiring long-term 
action. It is a voice that may at times have irritated govern- 
ments, but it is part of the function of voluntary agencies 
to be irritants for bigger and better public action. 


The Rockefeller Foundation 


With encouraging promptness after his appointment the 
Rockefeller Foundation placed at the disposal of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees $100,000 in order 
that, independently of his own Office, an expert survey might 
be undertaken of the problem which he was called upon to 
face. This survey was entrusted to Jacques Vernant and a 





45 The Conference is a consultative body. Membership is confined to: 
(a) Agencies operating, internationally, programs for refugees; (b) Groups 
of agencies working nationally for refugees. There are currently 36 agencies 
represented in the Conference. 
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team of his choosing and will be published shortly. The 
Foundation’s generosity has made possible the first scientific 
survey of this contemporary world problem and its publication 
in June 1953 should do much to help governments and peoples 
to understand the immensity and complexity of what needs 
to be done.*® 


The Ford Foundation 


The largest single voluntary action for help to refugees was 
taken by the Ford Foundation when in 1952 it made available 
a grant of $2,900,000 to assist in providing permanent solu- 
tions for the refugee problem. In the early summer of 1952 
four of the major voluntary agencies** with the active coopera- 
tion of the High Commissioner for Refugees and the Inter- 
governmental Committee for European Migration prepared a 
survey of refugee needs and outlined a series of practical pro- 
posals which might provide permanent solutions to the refugee 
problem. This document was submitted to the Ford Founda- 
tion and, after personal representations by a spokesman for 
the agencies and later by the High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees, the Foundation made the grant of $2,900,000 to enable 
the agencies to initiate some of their proposals and test their 
validity as permanent solutions. At the same time the Founda- 
tion invited the High Commissioner for Refugees to become 
trustee and administrator of the Fund. 


In announcing the grant, the Foundation declared that the 
program it expected to be initiated by the agencies should be 
designed : 

1. To help the refugees to help themselves; 


46“The Refugee in the Post-War World,” to be published by George 
Allen and Unwin Ltd., London; Yale University Press, United States; 
and Maison Plon, Monaco. 

47 American Joint Distribution Committee, Lutheran World Federation, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, World Council of Churches. They 
were later joined by American Friends Service Committee and Worlds 
YMCA/YWCA. 
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To show no discrimination among refugee groups; 
3. To promote the integration of the refugees in thei 
communities of present residence as well as provide 
new resettlement opportunities abroad. 


Nh 


It was expressly emphasized that the purpose of the grant | 


was to find solutions and not to provide care and main. 


tenance.*® 


The programs are now under way. A total of 108 projects 
submitted by the voluntary agencies have been approved 
which cover such enterprises as agricultural integration, 
housing schemes, vocational training, education, employment 
counselling, youth and community centers, medical rehabili- 
tation and overseas resettlement.® They are all pilot projects 
and it may be a little early to assess their results. At the same 
time it is already evident that the agencies did propound 
valid solutions. The present projects will, in fact, permanently 
solve the problems of many refugees, though they will not 
solve the refugee problem. There are not enough projects 
and there is not enough money for the latter achievement. 
If, however, the present undertakings demonstrate that, given 
adequate public financing, a particular refugee situation can 
be solved then the contribution of the Ford Foundation 
in this field will need to be assessed in history in far mor 
important terms than a financial estimate of its generosity. 


48 This enabled the agencies to include in their program “refugees" 
outside the mandate of the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees. 

49 Even at this late date this fact needs emphasis to correct miscon- 
ceptions that this was a donation to the United Nations Refugee 
Emergency Fund. 

50 For a full report see “The Uprooted Strike Root,” prepared by the 
Office of United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, 15 April 195 
(FF/14). 
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Future Action 


ACCORDING TO THE STATUTE 
of the Office of the High Commissioner 


The General Assembly shall review, not later than at its 
eighth regular session, the arrangements for the Office of the 
High Commissioner with a view to determining whether the 
Office should be continued beyond 31 December 1953.*4 


The decision is reminiscent of the child who digs up the 
seed to see if it is growing. There were no bases for believing 
in December 1950 that an Office which would necessarily 
require a year in which to organize itself could, in the remain- 
ing two years, perform miracles on a shoestring. 


The United Nations in its spasmodic consideration of the 
refugee problem has persistently displayed either incredibly 
naive optimism or a willful blindness to reality, neither of 
which is consistent with statesmanship. No one who seeks 
peace can enjoy international ill health, but it is only realism 
to sce the refugee problem as a permanent symptom of the 
prevalent international malaise. There will always be such 
a problem so long as there is a divided world in which intoler- 
ance flourishes. 


The facts of today and the political portents of tomorrow 
do not give grounds for great optimism and if it will take 
a long time to make real peace then the refugee problem is 


51 Chan. I, Art. 5. 
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long term. The establishment of the High Commissioner’s 
Office was, in Churchillian phrase, no more than “the end 
of the beginning.” There can be no hope of “the beginning 
of the end” without great political improvement and substan- 
tial economic action. Neither of these have occurred in the 
last three years and “determining whether the Office should 
be continued” is a wholly academic question to which there 
can be but one answer. 


The High Commissioner’s Advisory Committee at its third 
session in April 1953, with refreshing realism and encouraging 
unanimity “‘recognised the long-term character of the refugee 
problem and the need for international action on behalf of 


refugees to be continued.”®? 


It will be for the Economic and Social Council meeting in 
July 1953 to consider the Advisory Committee’s recom- 
mendations and make specific proposals to the eighth session 
of the General Assembly. Hope runs high that, in both these 
bodies, the majority of governments will agree on the necessity 


for continuing action. 


The only merit of this premature reconsideration is that 
it affords an opportunity for a re-examination and, if neces- 
sary, a modification of the Statute. The two important issues 
would appear to be those of the time limit and of the mandate. 


The Time Limit 


A series of short-term expedients to meet a long-term prob- 
lem is unworthy of the United Nations, but has been its 
besetting sin in its refugee policy. The United Nations has, 
of course, the right, indeed the duty, to review its own 
machinery from time to time and to make adjustments accord- 


52 United Nations Doc. A/AC.36/28. 
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ing to changed circumstances. The truth is, however, that for 
the foreseeable future the United Nations must take the prob- 
lem of refugees into account. It is administratively inefficient 
and psychologically unsound to set arbitrarily a possible time 
limit to such a service. No office can have full confidence 
in itself if it has to live permanently under the imminent threat 
of dissolution. No voluntary agency can make long-term 
cooperative plans nor, which is more important, convince 
its supporting constituency of the necessity for such plans, 
if as responsible an organ as the United Nations takes only 
the short-term view. 


More compelling than any other plea is the one that the 
life of the refugee is already tragically full of uncertainties. 
He cannot look with confidence to the United Nations if it 
adds to these an uncertainty about his protection in a near 
future. For these reasons, and indeed there are others, it is 
hoped that a decision to continue the Office will be made 
for an indefinite period. It could still, of course, contain a 
proviso for review every five years, although such a right 
would seem to belong to any meeting of the General Assembly. 


The Mandate 


The main issues arising from any reconsideration of the 
mandate would appear to be those of the categories of 
refugees falling within it and the range of services rendered 
to them. ‘The first issue raises again the problem of definition 
and it is not proposed to return to it here. A broader definition 
would clearly be welcomed by presently excluded groups 
though not necessarily by their governments. It might also 
serve to avoid seeming duplication of action by such organi- 
zations as the Council of Europe. At the same time it would 
raise anew the whole question of the necessity of international 
protection for persons continuing to receive national protec- 
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tion. As to the range of services to be rendered by the High 
Commissioner, it would appear that these are circumscribed at 
present more by his lack of resources than by his terms of 
reference. 


The one element essential to the mandate is elasticity and 
that can only be provided by intelligent pessimism. The 
refugees are not a stagnant pool of statistics, but a slowly 
moving river of human beings. The over-all composition of 
refugee groups changes steadily in character, and in any 
average month as many new people fall within the High 
Commissioner’s mandate as are resettled. They will not always 
come from the same countries nor for the same reasons, but 
it is essential that the man who is in his home today and may, 
by force of circumstance, be on the road tomorrow shall not 
be denied United Nations protection. It would seem that 
what the High Commissioner really needs is not more powers, 
but more power to fulfill his presently defined task and the 
right and duty in any sudden emergency—as the recent one 
in Berlin—to act as the conscience of the nations without too 
slavish an adherence to limitations which the mandate might 
impose after investigation. 


Whatever action the United Nations takes on these issues, 
it is necessary to sound the warning that a mere extension 
of the Office and even a broadening of the mandate can be 
empty gestures, without positive subsequent action. A failure 
generously to build up the Emergency Fund will spell disaster 
for thousands in 1954 if not before. 


Inter-governmental agencies such as the International Bank 
must come to see that humanitarian action alone cannot solve 
the refugee problem. It is, in fact, not a humanitarian prob- 
lem, but a human one. Only political action can stop it from 
growing and only economic action can resolve it. 
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The voluntary agencies too are faced with the task of 
maintaining the concern and increasing the support of their 
constituencies without which they cannot go on. The psychol- 
ogy of temporariness is hard to resist and it is not easy to 
convince the members and supporters of an organization estab- 
lished for some specific purpose that it is called to serve some 
quite other purpose. The refugee problem is an emergency, 
but in our time it is a permanent emergency. 


The refugee problem is a threat to peace and a failure to 
seek a solution should threaten the peace of mind of men 
and nations. 


In the end, however, as in the beginning, the refugee is not 
a problem—he is a human being. Fear alone made his situa- 
tion different from ours. It is a judgment on our times that 
the age of the Atlantic Charter and of the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights should also be the Century of the 
Homeless Man. By fear they came out—they must not be left 
to languish in fear of the future. 
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